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ON THE SIBERIAN ORIGIN OF SOME CUSTOMS OF 
THE WESTERN ESKIMOS. 

BY JOHN MURDOCH. 

As has been frequently pointed out, the Eskimos as a race are re- 
markable for the uniformity of their culture. 

The majority of their implements and their customs, from one 
end of their extended range to the other, are the same, merely mod- 
ified by the peculiarities of their environment. 

This shows, as it seems to me, that before the race was divided 
into the separate branches which now exist, or while these branches, 
now widely separated, were still in communication with each other, 
they had reached nearly their present stage of culture. Since the 
Eskimos, however, have come into contact with civilized men their 
culture has been differently modified in different regions. 

But before they made the acquaintance of Europeans the western 
Eskimos had acquired a few peculiar customs not to be found among 
their eastern relatives, and some of these are to be traced directly 
to their continuous intercourse across Behring's Strait with the out- 
lying branch of their race, who have been for centuries in close con- 
tact with the tribes of Northeastern Siberia. That these customs 
were acquired at a comparatively recent date is shown by the fact 
that they all stop short at Cape Bathur^t, at which point the separa- 
tion between the eastern and western divisions of the race is now so 
complete that there seems to be even no tradition of intercourse be- 
tween them. 

One of the most remarkable of these customs is the general use of 
tobacco. At the present day all the Eskimos, with the exception, 
I believe, of the so-called Arctic Highlanders of Smith Sound and 
perhaps some of the more remote tribes of the central region, are 
passionately addicted to the use of tobacco. East of Cape Bathurst 
it is perfectly well known that the taste was acquired directly from 
the Europeans — Danes and English — who have made more or less 
permanent settlements in these regions. On the other hand, the 
first explorers who visited the Eskimos of the northwest coast of 
America, in what is now the Territory of Alaska, found tobacco 
already in use among them. 
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When Captain Cook discovered and named Norton Sound, in 
1778, he found that the natives "had no dislike to tobacco" 
("Third Voyage," London, 1784, vol. 2, p. 479), and Kotzebue, 
the discoverer of the sound that bears his name, found, in 1816, 
the natives of that region using tobacco as habitually as at the present 
day. Mr. Elson, in the barge of H. M. S. "Blossom," the first 
white man to visit Point Barrow, found, in 1826, that tobacco was 
in general use at this place also, and indeed was the article which 
found the most ready sale among the Eskimos there,* 

These observations render it highly improbable that the taste for 
tobacco was acquired from the Russian settlements in Southern 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, for, according to Mr. Dall ("Alaska 
and its Resources," p. 336), the Russians had no trading-station^ 
north of Bristol Bay until 1833, when St. Michael's Redoubt was 
built. As we have already seen, Captain Cook found tobacco in use 
in Norton Sound in 1778, yet earlier in the same year he found the 
Eskimos of Bristol Bay ignorant of its use ("Third Voyage," p. 
437). Had the habit found its way up the coast from the south, we 
should naturally expect that these natives would have acquired it 
before their more northern relatives. 

Similar observations show that the first tobacco was not obtained 
from the English trading-stations in the northwest. As late as 
eleven years after the visit of the "Blossom's" barge to Point Bar- 
row, Dease and Simpson found tobacco still not in use among the 
Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta and the branch of this division 
who live on the coast of the Arctic Ocean farther to the west, f 

They had, however, learned what tobacco is as early as Frank- 
lin's visit in 1826. J 

The possibility that the western Eskimos learned to use tobacco 
from the Indians is not worth considering, as when we know any- 
thing of the relation between the two races before the advent of the 
whites it appears to have been one of unceasing hostility. 

This leaves us no other way for the introduction of the habit ex- 

* Beechey's " Voyage to the Pacific and Belning's Strait." London, i83i,p. 308. 

■j-Tiiomas Simpson, "Narrative of tlie Discoveries on the North coast of 
America, &c." London, 1843, P- 'S^- 

X " The western Esquimaux use tobacco, and some of our visitors have smoked 
it, but thought the flavor very disagreeable." Narrative of a Second Expedition 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, &c., by John Franklin. London, 1828, p. 130. 
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cept by way of the outlying Asiatic Eskimos, who, even in Kotzebue's 
time, were in the habit every season of trading with their relatives 
on this side of Behring's Strait. 

This position is supported by the geographical distribution of 
the peculiar fashion of smoking prevalent on the western coast. 
Wherever the Eskimos have learned to smoke directly from the 
Europeans they use the European style of pipe, made of various ma- 
terials, chiefly wood or clay, and distinguished by the large capacity 
of the bowl — holding tobacco enough to last a considerable time. 
Even the Indians of Northern Alaska, who have come under the 
influence of the northern English posts, use pipes "modeled after 
the clay pipes of the Hudson Bay Company."* (Ball's "Alaska," 
p. 81, Fig. A.) 

On the other hand, from Cape Bathurst in the northeast, at least 
to the southern edge of the Yukon delta, we find in use a most pecu- 
liar form of pipe, smoked in an equally peculiar fashion. The bowl 
of this pipe consists of a shallow saucer, from one to two or three 
inches in diameter, surmounting a slender shank about an inch and 
a half long, perforated by a straight bore less than one-fourth inch 
in diameter, which alone holds the tobacco. This bowl is attached 
to the stem in such a fashion that the bow of the bowl is at right 
angles to that of the stem. Two shapes of stem are in use. One 
common pattern is shaped like an elephant's tusk, and made of two 
pieces of wood laid together lengthwise, each being grooved so that 
when put together they form a tube. The two parts of the stem are 
held together by the continuation of a lashing which secures the 
bowl, and can betaken apart for the purpose of cleaning. The 
other pattern has the stem in the shape of a thick curved club, all 
one solid piece of wood, or rarely ivory, and the bowl is secured by 
letting the end of the shank into the stem, while provision for clean- 
ing is made by a sort of trap-door on the other side of the stem. 
(A good figure of this pattern of stem is to be found in Ball's 
"Alaska,-" p. 81, Figs. B and E.) In both patterns the bowl is 
at the larger end of the stem and on the concave side of the curve.f 

*I heard the same from the Point Barrow Eskimos in 1882. '3. 

f I have not given sufficient study to the point to be able to say whether there 
is any special significance in the geographical distribution of these two varieties 
of the type. The thick-stemmed form appears not to occur north of Bering 
Strait, while the other pattern is common everywhere. The thick pipe is the 
prevailing if not the only pattern at Plover Bay, Siberia. 
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Pipes of this type, in both its varieties, have been frequently de- 
scribed and figured by all who have written about the Eskimos of 
the northwest, and the National Museum possesses a very large and 
complete series of them, containing specimens from all the more 
important points along the coast from Cape Bathurst to the delta of 
the Yukon. 

The Museum, however, contains no pipes from the Eskimos who 
live south of the Yukon delta or from the Aleutian Islands, which, 
as is well known, are inhabited by a division of the Eskimo race 
sharply distinguished from all the other branches, and references to 
the smoking habits of these people in literature are very scanty. 

A few of the earlier explorers mention the use of tobacco (for 
instance, Captain Cook states briefly that at Unalaska in 1778 
"There are few, if any of them, that do not both smoke and chew 
tobacco and take snuff"' ' *), but further information is almost entirely 
wanting. That they did not smoke in prehistoric times is quite 
certain, as Mr. Dall informs me that no pipes have been found in 
the shell heaps, f 

The modern Aleuts, who are great smokers, use, as I am informed 
by Mr. Dall and other gentlemen who are familiar with them, noth- 
ing but civilized methods of smoking, and the same is true, as far 
as I can learn, of the Eskimos south of the Yukon delta. There is, 
therefore, every probability that they acquired the habit directly 
from the Russians. 

Now the type of pipe which we have found prevailing from Cape 
Bathurst to the Yukon delta is precisely that which is used in North- 
eastern Siberia both by the Chukches and several of the neighboring 
tribes. For instance, the "Chukch" pipe, figured by Norden- 

*" Third Voyage," vol. 2, p. 513. 

■f The statement in Tiedetnann's "Geschichie des Tabaks" (p. 75) that Bering 
found tobacco in use at the Shumagin Islands at the time of their discovery, in 
1741, is Ijased on a misunderstanding of the passage in Muller's " Voyages et 
Decouvertes faites par les Russes," to which he refers. MilUer says that the two 
natives who came out tp meet the Russians held in their hands " calumets, such 
as the North Americans present as a token of peace," but he proceeds to describe 
these " calumets " as " batons avec des ailts rie faucon attachies au bout " (p. 268). 
These were, of course, nothing more than the wands of ceremony mentioned by 
several explorers as in use among the western Eskimos. Miiller makes abso- 
lutely no reference to tobacco or to smoking. 
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skiold ("Voyage of the Vega," vol. 2, p. ii7),*and the Tunguse 
pipe, figured by Seebohm ("Siberia in Asia," p. 149), would almost 
pass for figures of Eskimo pipes. In fact, pipes with small bowls 
holding but a pinch or two of tobacco seem to be used all over 
Northern and Eastern Asia, including China and Japan. 

This pipe is used by the western Eskimos in a peculiar fashion. 
A little wad of hair (reindeer hair, at Point Barrow, plucked from 
some part of the garments where the loss will not be noticed) is first 
pushed down to the bottom of the bowl to prevent the tobacco from 
being drawn into the stem. The narrow bore is then filled with 
tobacco cut up very fine and usually, if not always, mixed with 
finely divided wood. This is lighted with a bit of tinder and 
smoked entirely out with two or three deep inspirations. The 
smoke is deeply inhaled and allowed to pass out slowly through the 
mouth and nostrils. This process is intensely irritating to the 
throat and nasal passages, bringing tears to the eyes and usually 
causing a violent fit of coughing, sometimes so severe as to com- 
pletely exhaust the smoker. There is, perhaps, a sort of temporary 
intoxication produced by this methpd of smoking, as many writers 
have believed, since we found the Eskimos at Point Barrow pas- 
sionately attached to it, preferring their own pipes to those of the 
civilized pattern even when there was no question of economy of 
tobacco. 

This method of smoking has been noticed by all the writers who 
have described the Eskimos of the northwest coast. It is also the 
method of smoking among the Chukches, as may be seen in Nor- 
denskiold's "Voyage of the Vega" (vol. 2, p. 116) and Hooper's 
"Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski" (pp. 176, 177). 
The latter informs us that they also mix wood with the tobacco. 
"Generally, I believe," he says, "about one-third part of wood is 
used" — just the proportion used at Point Barrow. The practice, 
however, is not confined to the Chukches, but appears to be gen- 
eral in Siberia, to judge from the statement of Baron Wrangell. To 
quote from Sabine's translation (p. 58) : f 

* The natives with whom NordenskiSld associated at Pitlekaj appear to have 
been nearly, if not entirely, pure Chukches in spite of their sedentary habits, and 
he also met many of the nomadic " reindeer Chukches." 

■f Narration of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, i820-'23, Commanded by Ferdi- 
nand von Wrangell. Edited by Major Edward Sabine. London, 1840. 

42 
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"The Russians here [at Kolymsk, in 1820] smoke in the manner 
common to all the people of Northern Asia; they draw in the 
smoke, swallow it, and allow it to escape again by the nose and 
ears [«V]." He goes on to say that tobacco is mixed with "finely 
powdered larch wood to make it go further." 

Moreover, the geographical distribution of this peculiar habit 
corresponds almost exactly with what we know of the extent of trade 
in other articles, such as the spotted or piebald skins 6f domesti- 
cated reindeer, which are known to come from Siberia. 

We have, indeed, positive evidence that the people of the Mac- 
kenzie region acquired the habit from their western neighbor^. It 
is of comparatively recent date with them, having been acquired 
between the time of Dease and Simpson's visit in 1837 (see above) 
and that of PuUen and Hooper in 1849 ("Tents of the Tuski," 
p. 258). Father Petitot says that he was told by the Eskimos of 
this region that the habit of using tobacco, the form of the pipe, and 
other customs came from the mysterious country of " Nate/<ovik, " 
somewhere in the west, which he believes to be the trading station 
of St. Michael's, at the head of Norton Sound, but which probably 
has no such definite meaning, being rather a vague designation 
for all the unknown west, including Siberia as well as America.* 

Finally, the linguistic evidence is quite conclusive. A Green- 
lander calls his tobacco " tupak," a word plainly derived from the 
Danish tobak, but the earlier explorers in the west — Beechey, El- 
son, Dease and Simpson, Hooper, Captain Maguire, and Dr. John 
Simpson, of the "Plover" — all found the Eskimos asking for 
"tawak." This can be nothing but the Russian "tabak," yet the 
people of Kotzebue Sound and Point Barrow in Beechey and Elson's 
time had no communication with the Russians except through the 
Silierians. Most significant, however, is the name for the pipe. 

In the Eskimo language there are two methods of providing a 
pame for anything new. 

*Vocabulaire Franpais-Esquin au. Dialecte des Tchiglit des bouches du Mac- 
kenzie et de 1' Anderson, pr4c4d6 d'un monographie de cette tribu et de notes gram- 
maticales. Paris, 1876, p. xxvi. 

West of the Mackenzie delta. Father Petitot's geography, being derived en- 
tirely from Eskimo tradition, is exceedingly vague and inaccurate. Only one or 
two of his names for Eskimo tribes are the same as those given by explorers who 
have visited the western coast, and these are applied to the wrong localities. The 
same is true, it may be added, of the names applied by the Point Barrow Eskimos 
to those of the Mackenzie region. 
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One is to form a derivative expressing some characteristic of the 
object from one of the established "stem-words" of the language 
by the aid of one or more of the recognized affixes. The other is 
to adopt the name by which they hear the object called by those 
strangers through whom they become acquainted with it. Such a 
thing as inventing a new "stem-word" to express anew idea ap- 
pears to be entirely opposed to the spirit of the language. 

Consequently, if we find that the na:me of any object is different 
in one dialect of the Eskimo from what it is in another, and that one 
of these names is not a derivative from any known "stem-word," 
but can be recognized as a word of a foreign language, we can safely 
reason that the object first became known to those Eskimos from 
the people who speak that language. Now, in Greenland a pipe is 
caWeA pujortaui — "something to smoke with " — a derivative from 
a well-known "stem-word." But at Point Barrow the peculiar 
Eskimo pipe (as distinguished from a white man's pipe — " paipa" — 
simply the English word on an Eskimo tongue) is called kuinya. 
This word, which appears in many vocabularies collected among the 
western Eskimos, cannot be connected with any of the known 
Eskimo stem-words, nor is there anything in its form to indicate 
that it is a derivative. Hence we must conclude that it is a name 
adopted from another language, and if the word be found in a 
Siberian vocabulary that the object and its name were together de- 
rived from the Siberians. On referring to the Chukche vocabulary 
collected by Lieutenant Nordqvist* we find that the Chukche word 
for pipe is kbyhin, or, as we should write it, koiriin. The resem- 
blance of this word to kuinya or kidna, as the word appears in some 
of the western dialects, is sufficiently close to show where the latter 
came from. 

Tiedemann, in his "Geschichte des Tabaks (p. 278), already re- 
ferred to, expresses the belief, which appears to be well founded, 
that the habit of using tobacco was disseminated through Siberia 
by the Russian exploring and hunting parties, who were continu- 
ally pressing eastward ; by the Russian exiles, and especially by the 
Saxon miners settled in Siberia by Peter the Great, while on the 
southern border it was probably also introduced by the Chinese. 

*Tschul<tschisk Oidlista, Vega-Expeditionens Vetenskaplis;a laktlageiser, vol. 
«.PP- 273-299- 

Tliis vocabulary, on careful examination, appears to be purely Chukche, not 
containing a single Eskimo stem-word rxcept one of the words for dog. 
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It is probable that the small-bowled pipes are derived from the 
last-mentioned source. On the other hand, I think that I have 
collected evidence enough to show how entirely erroneous is his 
final conclusion — namely, that tobacco was introduced into Siberia 
across Bering Strait from America.* 

It is indeed curious that while tobacco is indigenous to the con- 
tinent of North America it should not have reached the northwest 
coast of that continent until it had crossed the Atlantic and travelled 
the ^ntire breadth of the Old World. 

Similar considerations have convinced me that the original Es- 
kimos were ignorant of the use of nets for the capture of fish and 
seals, and that the nets now in use among the western Eskimos were 
derived from the Siberians. 

The Eskimos of the great Arctic region, as far as I can learn, use 
no nets at all. The nets now employed in Labrador were introduced 
by the whites, as I am informed by Mr. L. M. Turner, who was 
formerly stationed at Uhgg,va Bay as a collector for the Smithsonian 
Institution and who probably is more familiar with the Eskimos of 
that region than any other man in the United States. On the other 
hand, the earliest explorers found seal and fish nets in use on the 
western coast, and we have every evidence, both from the National 
Museum collections and from the writings of all who have visited 
the coast, of their universal employment in the northwest from Cape 
Bathurst to the Yukon delta. The geographical distribution of the 
net in Western America, therefore, exactly coincides with that of 
the peculiar tobacco pipe which has been shown to be of Siberian 
origin. 

On the Siberian coast nets are in gpneral use. We saw them at 
Plover Bay, and Nordenskioldf and other writers speak of them. 
No evidence, however, is to be obtained from any peculiarity in the 
structure of the net. They are simple straight nets, generally em- 
ployed as gill-nets, and all that I have seen are made with the or- 
dinary "fisherman's knot." 

It is said at Point Barrow that nets are of comparatively recent 
origin. We were told "Long ago there were no nets, and seals 
were taken with the spear alone." 

*"Ferner ist es wahr$cheinlich, dass die aus dem Nordwestlichen Amerika 
iiber die Beliring's Strasse eingedrungenen Tschuktschen den Gebrauch mitge- 
bracht haben." Ibid. 

■)• " Voyage of the Vega," vol. 2, p. log. 
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The linguistic evidence, however, is (Juite as strong as in the case 
of the pipe. The word for net in modern Greenlandic is kagssutit, 
which is a derivative word, apparently meaning " instrument for 
hauling out," but in the west "a net" is knbra o\ kubyak. (See 
Petitot's vocabulary for the Mackenzie region, Ray's for Point 
Barrow, Beechey's for Kotzebue Sound, and Ball's for the Norton 
Sound and Yukon region.) This word, like kuinya, is not to be 
identified with any known Eskimo stem-word, but must be sought 
in the Chukche vocabulary, where it appears in the form kupren. 

I have said nothing about the use of nets in Greenland. Pub- 
lished information about even the modern use of nets in this region 
is exceedingly scanty, and the only reference we have to their use 
in earlier times is a single passage in Hakluyt's "Voyages" (Lon- 
don, 1589, p. 782), in the little sketch of the Greenlanders seen 
by John Davis in his second voyage, 1586: " They make nets to 
take their fish of the finne of a whale." The older writers, Egede* 
and Crantz,t speak of no nets, but a sort of scoop or sieve mounted 
on a pole, for dipping up caplins. 

Dr. Rink, in a personal letter, replying to some inquiries of the 
writer, informs me that at the present day no fish are caught in nets 
by the natives, and only a few salmon by the Europeans, in Green- 
land. Gill-nets are used for catching seals and white whales in the 
open water, but are almost all owned by Europeans [by whom they 
were probably introduced, as in Labrador]. Small "ice-nets" 
are, however, extensively employed in North Greenland, and, what 
is remarkable, are set precisely as at Point Barrow. J 

Dr. Rink confesses himself doubtful as to whether the natives 
learned the art of setting the ice-nets from the Europeans or vice 
versa, but inclines to the latter belief, as there is in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Copenhagen an ice-net made from whale- 
bone, which is certainly very old and is said to be one of those 
anciently used by the Greenlanders. Nets of this kind are also 
mentioned, according to Dr. Rink, in the traditions of the East 
Greenlanders. These facts, in connection with the observation of 

*A Description of Greenland (English translation) London, 1745, p. 108. 

t The History of Greenland (English translation). London, 1767, vol. I, p. 98. 

JAn account of the method ol using the " ice-nets " at Point Harrow may be 
found in the writer's article on the Ringed Seal (Phoca fcetida) in Ray's " Report 
of the Point Barrow Expedition." Natural History, p. 95. 
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John Davis, quoted above, render it almost certain that the Geen- 
landers were acquainted with the art of making and using nets pre- 
vious to their present intercourse with the Europeans. Nevertheless 
they are the only Eskimos, beyond the reach of Siberian influence, 
who were found using nets when first visited by Europeans, and 
they are also the only ones who we know were subjected to European 
influence at an earlier period. I am convinced that the prehistoric 
nets of the Greenlanders are no evidence of an original Eskimo 
custom, but, on the other hand, are a legacy from the early Scandi- 
navian colonists. 

The last peculiar custom of the western Eskimos which I shall 
consider in the present paper is the habit of using the "bird-bolas." 
This is an implement consisting of six balls, usually ovoid in shape 
and about one and a half inches long, and made of some hard sub- 
stance, usually walrus ivory. Each of these is tied to one end of a 
string about two feet long, and the other ends of the strings are 
tied to a little tuft of feathers which serves as a handle. This im- 
plement is used for capturing fowl on the wing in exactly the same 
manner as the South American bolas is used for running game. It 
is whirled swiftly round the head and launched through the air, the 
balls spreading apart as they fly, and if its flight is impeded by any 
part of the implement striking against a bird the momentum of the 
balls causes the strings to wind themselves so tightly around his 
wings that flight is impossible, and he falls to the ground. 

The western natives use these with considerable skill and capture 
a good many ducks with them. 

The evidence in regard to the custom of using this weapon is by 
no means so satisfactory as in the cases which have just been con- 
sidered. Comparatively little information as to the geographical 
distribution of the weapon is to be found either in the museum 
collections or in literature. A few points have, however, been 
ascertained with reasonable certainty. 

The weapon appears to be quite unknown east of Cape Bathurst, 
and the only evidence we have of its use in the Mackenzie region is 
a single entry in the Museum catalogue among the specimens col- 
lected by Mr. Roderick MacFarlane, of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, for many years stationed on the Anderson river. I have been 
unable to find the specimen corresponding to this entry. 

The earlier explorers, Franklin, Richardson, and Hooper, do not 
mention the weapon in this region. This would indicate that if the 
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weapon is now used in the Mackenzie region it was introduced from 
the west, as it was used by the Point Barrow natives as early as 1837. 
(See Thomas Simpson's "Narrative," p. 156.) 

The "bolas" was first described by Captain Beechey, who saw it 
in Kotzebue Sound in 1826 ("Voyage," &c., p. 574). The exten- 
sive collections of Mr. E. W. Nelson, now in the National Museum, 
show that the bolas is or has been very generally used along the 
entire Alaskan coast, from Point Barrow at least as far as the delta 
of the Yukon, and on St. Lawrence Island, while we have the tes- 
timony of several travellers as to its use on the coast of Siberia.* 

Thus what we know of its geographical distribution corresponds 
very closely with that of the pipe and the net, and it is therefore 
natural to suppose that it is, like them, of Siberian origin. On the 
other hand, we have no proof that exactly the reverse is not the 
case, namely, that the bolas was invented by the American Eskimos 
at some point not east of Point Barrow and thence introduced into 
Siberia. There is no linguistic evidence in favor of either view. 
The bolas is called in Alaska kilmiwitautin, which is evidently an 
Eskimo word and apparently a derivative of the stem-word kilavok, 
"it moves rapidly," while in Siberia the name is aplukitat — to all 
appearances a genuine Chukche word. 

It is at all events quite certain that the bolas was unknown to the 
original Eskimos, or else we should find some traces of it in the 
eastern regions, where there is nothing in the environment to cause 
the disuse of so effective a means of procuring food. 



1. In reply to Major Powell, Mr. Murdoch said that tobacco was 
used by the Eskimos exactly as by the whites, purely as a luxury, and 
never, as far as he could learn, as a ceremonial observance. He found 
in this fact another argument in favor of the opinion that the use of 
tobacco among the western Eskimos was not of American origin. 

2. In reply to Mr. Dall, Mr. Murdoch reminded him that Cape 
Bathurst, which he had found to be the eastern limit of the little 

*Nordenskiold, " Voyage of the Vega," vol. 2, p. 109, and fig. 3, p. 105; the 
Krause Brothers, " Deutsche Geographische Blatter," b. 5, heft i, p. 32; and 
Rosse, "Cruise of the Corwin, 1881," p. 34. There is also a specimen from 
Pitlekaj in the National Museum, from Nordenskiold's collection. 
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Siberian pipe, was considerably east of the Mackenzie river. He 
repeated his opinion, that at this point there was a sharp dividing 
line between the eastern and western Eskimos, forming a sort of 
"Wallace's line," at which many inventions and customs stop short. 

3. Remarks of Professor Mason on Eskimo handicraft led Mr. 
Murdoch to call the attention of the Society to the clever work- 
manship shown in these Eskimo pipes. He mentioned several in- 
stances of the skill of the people of Point Barrow in working metals 
with very crude appliances, especially one case which came under 
his own observation, where a cracked musket-barrel was made per- 
fectly serviceable by shrinking onto it a section of a gun-barrel 
just too small to slip over it when cold. He said, however, that 
one of these days somebody would collect elaborate pipes at Point 
Barrow for Eskimo workmanship which were really made by two 
skillful workmen of Ray's party with the help of a turning-lathe. In 
reply to a question by Major Powell, he said that there was no 
reason to believe that the pipes collected by Ray's party were made 
by any one but the Eskimos themselves. 

4. Colonel Flint having raised the question as to whether tobacco 
was used at Point Barrow otherwise than for smoking, Mr. Murdoch 
stated that chewing tobacco was an almost universal habit at Point 
Barrow, among men, women, and children — even nursing children 
being seen to chew. Large pieces of tobacco, when it could be 
procured, were chewed, a quid being sometimes as large as a man's 
thumb. The kuinya pipe was used only by adults; the children 
might smoke anything else they could get. Snuff was not used at 
Point Barrow, but very generally by the natives further south. 



